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tell the same tale, for they indicate a desire for
precision rather than any emotional stress. He
emphasizes his points with the fingers of his left
hand on the upheld palm of his right; at other times
he puts his finger-tips together; and in the middle of a
particularly involved argument he will grip the spring
of his pince-nez delicately between his second finger
and thumb. There neither is, nor ever has been,
anything of the stump-orator about him.

The first Parliament in which Mr. Chamberlain
sat is generally acknowledged to have been one of the
least satisfactory of recent years. The period of its
existence appears as anti-climax in comparison with
that which had gone before* It is proverbially easier to
die well than to live well, and the truth of the adage
seemed to be proved. Whether the blame should be
laid upon the leaders or the led, upon the politicians
or the nation, it is a question that is not easy to answer,
but that there was a general lowering of standards is
undeniable. After the self-sacrifice of those four
immortal years from 1914 to 1918 there was a sudden
relapse into an every-man-for-himself attitude. The
Government spokesmen talked about "a land fit for
heroes to live in", only to be answered by their
opponents that a man certainly required to be a hero
to live in it. Compromise was, of course, essential in
the difficult circumstances of the time, but it is not
easy to resist the conclusion that it was pushed too far.
There was compromise on principles, and this led to a
frank opportunism, of which the evil consequences
were to be felt for many a long day.

As good a description as any of Mr. Chamberlain's
first Parliament is that of Mr. Lloyd George himself
in Sir Austen's most charming book, Down the Tears.